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CUMBING CAMELS HI MP. 

BY A. M. BLANCHARD. 

C“i f * OW the mountain came to be 
V so named I never learned. The 
profile of the summit is sharp- 
ly defined and peculiar. Some pro- 
fess to see in its outline the form of a 
lion couchant, but to me, who always 
viewed it from the east, it was a 
colossal recumbent human face, with 
clearly curving brow and forehead, j 
strong Roman nose, and rather slop- 
ing chin ; all very well proportioned. 

To my youthful imagination it was 
a sleeping giant, or some Titan of 
the primeval world towering above 
the blue surrounding heights. It 
was not visible from my boyhood’s 
home, but when driving over the j 
eastern hills it could frequently be 
seen, and always had the same strange 
fascination as if it embodied some 
such mysterious elemental existence 
as we read of in old Norse legends, \ 
of Odin, Thor or Balder the Beautiful 
in his eternal sleep ; or Lassan, of 
whose ten league footfalls Liszt 
caught the echo in the thunderous 
chords of his second Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise. Once from a nearer hill top j 
I saw the giant face veiled in the 
storm-clouds, and thought of Moses 
on Sinai when he “talked with God.” 

Circumstances did not at that 
period permit a closer acquaintance, 
but years later, when revisiting Ver- 
mont I happened to meet at Montpelier 
a part} 7 of students who were planning 
the ascent. I gladly joined them, 
and on the appointed day we met at 
the depot equipped for the expedition. 
The firststageof the journey, apleasant 
ride of twenty-five miles by rail, was 
soon over. “South Duxbury, ” yell- 
ed the brakeman as the train slowed 
up, and we piled out at the little j 
station in the valley. We were about 
to ascend the most picturesque, and 
with a single exception, the highest 
mountain in the state. I was to 
make a nearer acquaintance with the 
giant I had so long known at a dist- 
ance : my boyish ambition was to be 
gratified. I was going to climb the 
Hump — if I could. 

“ Shoulder Arms, ” shouted Bishop 
who led the party, and adjusting 
knapsacks and grasping bundles of 
blankets and “rations” we started 
briskly up the steep sandy road which 
wound along the hill side toward the 
clearing two or three miles away. 

It was a warm August afternoon, 
too warm for easy walking, and when 
we reached the farm house at the end 


of the travelled road we halted for a 
longer breathing spell than usual be- 
fore beginning the real work of the 
trip. Then with our “second wind” 
we took up our line of march across 
the last cleared field and entered the 
wilderness. The trail, a rough road 
used in winter by the lumbermen, led 
at first at an easy grade through the 
dense forest, occasionally descending 


the fact that hay had been spread 
thickly over the snow to act as a drag 
or brake on the sledge runners to 
prevent the heavy load of logs shoot- 
ing the slide and overwhelming the 
teams. In spring the seed takes root 
and grows as we saw it. Frequent 
breathing spells became necessary as 
the mountain path became more steep 
and rugged, and I began to envy some 



“CAMELS HUMP.’’ 

(After a Painting: by A. M. Blanchard, of St. Louis, Mo.) 


a narrow ravine, or crossing on log 
bridges mountain streams suggestive 
of trout, but tending ever upward, and 
growing more wild and rocky as we 
advanced beneath the over-arching 
trees. 

At times it led up so precipitous a 
bluff as to make it almost incredible 
that any team could possibly ascend, 
until one remembers that in winter 
the rocks are buried in snow, and the 
sledges go up empty, and return load- 
ed. Some steep inclines were filled 
with a luxuriant growth of timothy, 
or herdsgrass, which is explained bj’ 


of the fellows the experience in base- 
ball which had in a measure qualified 
them for the work. 

But I was in for it; there was no 
turning back, so with a growing re- 
spect for the mountain climber Long- 
fellow tells of, I struggled on up the 
heights. 

At one particularly difficult point 
we passed the skeleton of a horse, 
“lifeless” indeed, but not “beauti- 
ful.” It was a suggestive warning, 
and I told Raleigh to keep an eye 
open for my bones on the return trip, 
in case he did not see me at the top. 


But another brief rest, and the 
stimulus of a genuine New England 
doughnut gave me fresh courage to 
step heavenward up the rocky ravine 
to which the trail had led us. The 
■ deciduous trees at the base of the 
mountain had graduallj 7 given place 
to evergreens, which in turn grew 
smaller and thinner with the increas- 
ing altitude, which was further in- 
dicated by the increasing number 
which had been uprooted by the 
winds, and over which we had to 
scramble. Far up, on a shoulder of 
the mountain was a broad swamp, 
onlypassable on a “corduroy road” 
of logs and brushwood. This was 
the end of beaten track. 

Only once during the entire climb 
did we “ See that Hump” towering in 
blue immensity against the glowing 
western sky, and again my heart sunk 
a little as I wondered if my strength 
could possibly hold out until we 
reached that tremendous height. 

Rough and steeper grew the trail, 
zigzagging among the rocks and over 
i fallen trees, and more frequent became 
our halts as we began to feel the rare- 
j faction of the atmosphere-. But it 
was near sunset ; we must reach the 
j summit before dark, so on we strug- 
j gled up a wet gully in the mountain 
ridge with all the energy left in our 
tired bodies. 

The peak was still hidden, I knew 
not how far beyond, and with nothing 
by which to mark our progress, I be- 
gan to be oppressed by a sort of wak- 
ing night-mare as if I were condemn- 
j ed to an endless struggle on a giant 
j treadmill. 

Twilight was falling, when pulling 
myself up a rocky stair with my last 
! ounce of strength I suddenly found 
| myself on a comparatively level 
plateau which formed the main surn- 
j mit, and from which arose only the 
) gigantic rocky spur which formed 
| the nose. 

Here we were to camp : A few poles 
from which the thatch had been burn- 
ed, showed where previous explorers 
had found shelter. A camp-fire was 
soon blazing ; water from a spring at 
the edge of the plateau quickly brew- 
ed a big pot of coflee, and without 
waiting to set our house in order we 
literally “pitched in.” Such appe- 
tites ! — I thought the old Hump itself 
would go before the eight hungry 
men were satisfied, and the tin cups 
seemed to hold the nectar of paradise. 

The rest and food renewed our 
strength and we set about making 
camp, which consisted mainly in con- 
structing a rude wigwam which was 
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to be our only shelter for the night. 

A forked upright stake was already in 
place from which a long spruce pole 
sloped to the ground, and on this, 
placed, crosspieces like rafters, which j 
we thatched with quantities of spruce 
andfirboughs. The ground we carpet- 
ed thickly with smaller branches for a 
bed until it looked very snug and 
comfortable indeed, though I found 
later, that from inside, every star was 
still visible. 

Then, to those who could appreciate 
it, came the reward for the fatiguing 
climb. The full moon had risen, flood- 
ing all around with dim mysterious 
light and from thousands of feet above, 
we looked down on the tops of forests 
which stretched for miles to east and 
south, and rising toward the north 
where Mt. Mansfield stood in sharp, 
imposing, monumental, silhouette. 
The sinuous lines of the lower valley 
had filled with a level stratum of fog, 
which gleaming like silver in the 
moonlight had so exactly the appear- 
ance of a large river, that .only mv 
knowledge of the country convinced 
me it could not be. 

To the far east beyond the valley, 
other mountain ranges rose in dark, 
shadowy upheavals to the sky, while 
above and below and about us was the 
awe-inspiring silent majesty of 
Nature, and of Night. 

I tried to “turn in ’’with the others, 
but not even that fragrant couch could 
tempt me to sleep. 1 got up, and for 
another hour stood on the verge of the j 
abyss, uplifted, rapt ; communing 
in silence with the Infinite Mother. 
But at last matter triumphed over 
spirit, and I slept. 

At about four o’clock there was a 
stir in the camp, and I awoke shivering 
in the cold wind which had sprung up. 
We renewed the dying campfire, and 
then like priests of Isis started in sin- 
gle file up the precipitous ridge which 
forms the ultimate peak. Here, in 
the darkness, was perhaps the only 
real danger of the trip, but by cling- 
ing to roots and projecting rocks we 
.soon reached the pinnacle, and stood 
above the sleeping world as the first 
faint gray tinge in the sky, told of 
approaching dawn. To the west, the 
moon was setting beyond the Adiron- 
dacks, and shining in a silver bridge 
across Lake Champlain. Eastward 
the last faint impalpable line we knew 
to be the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire, marshalled by Mt. Washington, 
and stretching toward that far horizon 
swelled the dark forms of range on 
range, rising in tumultuous bulk 
like the mighty waves of an infinite 
sea. 

Lighter grew the sky as we watch- 
ed ; more blue and clearly defined the 
giant waves of the mountain ranges, 
while far below, the fog-river still 
swept in silver curves. The gray 
changed sapphire, then topaz and am- 
ber suffuse the ether, and merging into 
rosy tints irradiate to purple the dark 
crests of the mountain waves. Flames 



of orange and scarlet follow, throwing We consumed the last morsel of our would meet Old Lassan face to face 
flashes on the light clouds to herald supplies, and again the fate of the in his lofty home. 

the coming of the King, while all Hump trembled in the balance. To those who succeed he reveals 

creation awoke to do him honor. I think we could have devoured himself a beneficent genie whose heart 

Peak answers peak in signals of that also, but the memory of the trans- is firm as the everlasting hills he 
purple fire ; the sapphire and amber figuration sanctified it and we left it guards, and whose smile is the Sun- 
of the sky transmute to opal and as an altar for future adoration. rise. _ 

The descent of the mountain was 


amethyst and ruby which blended in 
one transcendent blaze of unimagin- easy and uneventful. We arrived at 
able glorv, transfigured the Universe Montpelier in the afternoon, weary in - 


STREET IN CAIRO. 


i as Phcebus came forth from his Holy deed 
! of Holies ! 


body, but elate with 


For the Silent Worker. 

EGYPT. 

(J GYPT has always been a country 
IS! of great interest on many ac- 
Y' counts. The yearly rise and fall 
of the Nile, on which its very life 
depends, has seemed a mystery' past 
understanding. The wisdom of her 
priests of old has been a proverb. 
The fertility of the narrow strip along 
the river banks has been one of the 
wonders of the world. But the un- 
happy people have in all ages been 
exposed to cruel oppression. The 
land of Egypt was the ‘ ‘ house of bond- 
age ” already, in the time of Moses, 
and to the native peasants as well as 
to the unhappy Hebrews. “The 
stick," in the words of their sacred 
books, “ came down from Heaven,” 
and the laboring classes shared it as 
freely 7 as the air and the sunshine. Less 
than twenty y r ears ago the fellahs or 
peasants were still groaning under an 
oppression no less cruel than that of 
Pharaoh. They were regularly and 
systematically tortured by 7 the agents 
of the government to rob them of the 
last remnant of their living. Public 
works were carried on by gangs of 
children under twelve y 7 ears of age 
who were brutally flogged by 7 heart- 
less overseers. 

Fortunately 7 , it became necessary, 
to protect the interests of the Euro- 
I pean bankers who had lent money 7 to 
the Khedive or ruler of Egypt, to re- 
move him, and the control of the 
country passed into the hands of the 
English. The new rulers have re- 
duced taxes, abolished flogging, and 
protected the poor fellahs in their 
rights. Under the able and honest 
government of English officers the 
debts of the government are paid, the 
country 7 is growing richer and the 
down-trodden fellah, for the first time 
since history began, is treated like a 
human being. It was thought that 
the spirit had been so crushed out of 
these people by long oppression that 
the S they could never be trained to make 


memory of experiences and impres- J soldiers, but under English officers, 
sions such as do not come too often J the Egyptian regiments have faced 
in a lifetime. I am not a traveller, and have beaten the fearless Dervishes 
but I have seen some of Niagara's of the Soudan. 

moods, have explored two or three of We concluded, a good many years 
the canyons of the Rockies, and stood ago, that we could get along very well 
upon the colossal bulk of Pikes Peak, without British care, but the fact re- 
vet for some reason this climb ap- mains that the rule of Great Britain 


“Then God smiled, and it was morning, 

Matchless and supreme !” 

And that was the Sunrise ! 

Nature had worked her utmost 
J magic, and we stood, silent in won- 
dering admiration as the miracle was 
wrought. 

***** 

Again like priests of Isis, we filed 
down the declivity, and before the 
blazing campfire poured a decoction of 
the Arabian berry as a libation to the 
gods. 

The icy 7 winds still blew, and hu- 
man appetites had also to be satisfied, be, who untrainedin mountaineering, 


pealed more to my 7 imagination and 
was by far the most thrilling of all. 
It is the one to which I look back 
with most pleasure, and which I 
would most gladly repeat. 

While to the members of the Alpine 
Club the ascent might seem an easy 
adventure, stout of heart should he 


is, for most of the many millions of 
people in her empire, the greatest of 
blessings. 

Our engraving, kindly loaned by 
Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
shows a street in Cairo, the capital. 
Cairo was founded about 900 years 
ago, by 7 the Arab conquerors of Egypt 
Continued on page 45. 
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CAMII.I.E. i Camille had opened her window, and 

from the french by Alfred de musset. from time to time paused in her self- 
[By kind permission of the Editor of the imposed task to gaze out, although 
Strand Magazine.) the view was but a dreary one. The 

VIII. windows overlooked a yard in which 

It goes without saying that neither 1 coaches were kept. Four or five huge 
Camille nor her uncle knew anything 1 carriages stood side by side beneath 
either of the Abbe del ’Epee, or of ’a shed. Two or three others stood 
his new method. Camille’s mother | in the centre of the yard, as if await- 
would assuredly have discovered it, ing the horses, which could be heard 
had she lived long enough. But kicking in the stable. The court was 
Chardonneux was far from Paris ; the shut in by a closed door and high 
Chevalier did not take The Gazette , walls. 

nor if he had taken it would he have Suddenly Camille perceived, be- 
read it. Thus a few leagues of dis- neath the shadow of a heavy dili- 
tance, a little indolence, or death, gence, a human form pacing to and 
may produce the same result. j fro. A feeling of fear seized her. 

Upon Camille’s return from the The man was gazing intently at 
opera, she was possessed with but her window. In a few moments Cam- 
one idea. She made her uncle under- ille had regained her courage. She 
stand that she wished for writing took her lamp in her hand, and, 
materials. Although the good man j leaning from the casement, held it so 
wanted his supper he ran to his that it lighted the court, 
chamber and returned with a piece of The Marquis de Maubray (for it was 
board and a morsel of chalk, relics he) perceiving that he was discovered, 
of his old love for building and carp- sank on his knees and clasped his 
entry. Camille placed the board up- hands, gazing at Camille meanwhile 
on her knees, then made signs to her with an expression of respectful ad- 
uncle that he should sit by her and miration. Then he sprang up and 
write something upon it. Laying nimbly clambering over two or three 
his hand gently upon the gill’s, he intercepting vehicles, was in a few 

wrote in large letters, her name, minutes in Camille’s room, where his 

Camille , after which, well satisfied first act was to make her a profound 
with the evening’s work, he seated bow 7 . He longed for some means of 
himself at the supper table. speaking to her, and observing upon 

Camille retired as soon as possible the table the board bearing the 

to her own room, clasping the board in written w 7 ord Camille , he took the 

her arms. Having laid aside some of piece of chalk and proceeded to write 
her finer} 7 , she began to copy with beside that name his own — Pierre. 
great pains and care the word which “Who are you? and wdiat are you 
her uncle had written. After writing doing here ? ” thundered a wrathful 
it many times, she succeeded in form- voice. It w T as that of Uncle Giratid 
ing the letters very fairly. What who at that moment entered the room, 
that word represented to her, wdio and bestowed upon the intruder a tor- 
shall say ? rent of abuse. The Marquis calmly 

It was a glorious night of July, wrote something upon the board, and 



"HE WAS A FEW MINUTES WITHIN C A MILE’S ROOM." 



handed it to Uncle Giraud, who read 
with amazement the following words: 

| “ I love Mademoiselle Camille, and 
j w'ish to marry her. I am the Marquis 
| de Maubray, will you give her to me ? ’ ’ 
The uncle’s wrath abated. 

“Well ! ” he remarked to himself, 
as he recognized the youth he had seen 
at the opera — “ for going straight to 
i the point, and getting through their 
| business quickly, I never saw the like 
of these dumb folk ! ” 

The course of true love, for once, 
ran smooth. The Chevalier's consent 
! for this highly desirable match w T as 
i easily obtained. Much more difficult 
j vvas it to convince him that it w r as 
possible to teach deaf-mutes to read 
] and write. Seeing, however, is be- 
I lieving. One day, two or three years 
after the marriage, the Chevalier 
received a letter from Camille, which 
began thus — “ O father ! I can speak 
not with my tongue, but with my 
| hand, ’’ 

She told him how she had learned 
to do this, and to whom she owed her 
; newborn speech — the good Abbe de 1’ 
Epee. She described to him the beau- 
ty of her baby, and affectionately 
tsesought him to pay a visit to his 
daughter and grandchild. 

After receiving this letter the 
Chevalier hesitated for a long time. 
“Go. by all means, ” advised Uncle 
Giraud, when he was consulted. 
“Do you not reproach yourself con- 
tinually for having deserted your wife 
at the ball ? Will you also forsake 
vour child, who longs to see you ? 
Let us go together. I consider it 
most ungrateful of her not to have 
j included me in the invitation. ’’ 

“He is right,” reflected the Cheva- 
lier. “ I brought cruel and needless 
suffering upon the best of women. 
1 left her to die a frightful death, 
when I ought to have been her pre- 
server. If this visit to Camille in- 


volves some pain to myself, this is but 
a merited chastisement ; I will taste 
this bitter pleasure, I will go and see 
niv child. ” 

IX. 

In the pretty boudoir of a house in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, Camille’s 
father and uncle found Camille and 
Pierre. Upon the table lay books 
and sketches. The husband was 
reading, the wife embroidering, the 
child playing on the carpet. At the 
sight of the welcome visitors the 
Marquis rose, while Camille ran to 
her father, who, as he embraced her 
tenderly, could not restrain his tears. 
Then the Chevalier’s earnest look 
was bent upon the child. 

In spite of himself, some shadow of 
the repugnance he had formerly felt 
for the infirmity of Camille stirred 
afresh at sight of this small being, 
who had doubtless inherited that in- 
firmity. 

“Another mute? ” cried he. 

Camille raised her son in her anus ; 
without hearing, she had understood. 
Gently holding out the child tow- 
ards the Chevalier, she placed her fin- 
gers upon the tiny lips, stroking them 
a little, as if coaxing them to speak. 
In a few moments he pronounced 
distinctly the words which his mother 
had caused him to be taught— 

“Good morning, papa ! ” 

“ Now you see clearly, “ said Uncle 
Giraud, “that God pardons every- 
thing and forever ” 

( Concluded. ) 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 

Through showers the sunbeams fall : 
For God who loveth all His works. 

Has left His hope with all. — Whittier. 


No higher respect is due the great- 
est inventor or discoverer than to the 
woman who has mastered the science 
of domestic economy. — Horace Maun. 
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Foot-Ball Team of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 



Tholo by A. L. Pack, .X. V. 

Fernekees, r. e. 
Sehantz, f. b. 


Inch, sub. Brossman, sub. Kelleher, sub. Svnder. 1 . g. Leinberry, sub. 

Noble, r. t. Thompson, general director Voder. 1 . t. McAbec. 1 . e. 

Dix, r. h. b. Harper, c. and capt. Bulger, 1 . n. b. Haldeman, r. ^ . 

Davis, q. b. 


Our foot ball team for 1895 made a 
record of six victories and was defeat- 
ed only once. The total number of 
points made by our team was 144, 
while our opponents made only 8. 
These eight points were made by the 
Shamokin team on the occasion of 
our defeat ; that being the only time 
we were scored against. 

Our victories were due to good team 
work. There was no display of jeal- 
ousy and no playing for individual 


records. It was the honor of the team 
and victory every time. 

The present season we have substan- 
tially the same team and are playing 
against teams that are stronger than 
most of those played last year. We 
wish, if possible, this year to play 
only with colleges and high schools. 

The following are the games played 
and scores of each during 1895 — 1896. 

*This is the first time that we have 
failed to score in two years and only 


the second time that we have been 
beaten. The game was hotly contest- 
ed, and in the first half neither side 
scored ; in the second, however, Frank- 
lin and Marshall showed their fleet- 
ness of foot and by a number of long 
runs won the game. 

The following are the statistics of 
the team for the season of 1895, 
compiled by William L. Davis: 

E. Stanley Thompson, 

Maunger. 


Evidently Not a New Woman. 

One of the j’oung ladies of a certain 
school for deaf-mutes in New York 
city, on being asked to contribute 
something for our foot-ball mumber, 
replied as follows : 

“ A woman’s noblest station is retreat; 

Her views on football she should hide 
from sight. 

So fragile they, — they shun too strong a 
light.’’ 
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■October 19, at Haddoufield, N. J 

Haddoti 

F. I. D 

October 26. at Institution Grounds. 

Manavunk Baptist 

P. I. D 

November 9, at Institution Grounds. 

Pennant A. A 

P. I. D 

November 11, at Institution Grounds. 

Germantown Acadgmv 

P. I. D 

November 23, at Institution Grounds. 

Covenant Guild. 

P. I. D 

November 28, at Shamokin, Pa. 

Shamokin 

P. I. D 

December 7, at Conshohocken, Pa. 

Pioneer Corps 

P. I. D 


October to, at Bridgeton, N. J. 

o South Jersey Institute 

16 P. I. D 

October 17, at Collegeville, Pa. 

„ Ursinus College 

P. I. D 

o October 24, at Chester, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Military College 

P. I. D 

■ o 

26 October 30. at Lancaster, Pa. 

Franklin and Marshall 

o ®P. I. D 

26 

Nov. 14. at Institution grounds. 

a I'rsinus College 

4 V. I . D 

Nov. 26, at Camden. N. J. 

Camden A. A 

2 4 P. I. D 


10 

NAME. 


’be 

"Z \ 

£ 

Of 

'Z 

Chest 

Measure 

tft 

It 

£ 

•5 

Points. 

Home. 

16 

Charles McAbee 

L E 

143ft 

5-4 H 

37 


O 

1 

4 

. . Mercersberg. I’a. 


Harrison F. Yoder 

L T 

149 

5.7H 

37 ft 


0 v 

O 

0 

Reading, Pa. 

16 

16 

Harry D. Snvder 

L G 

168 

6. 

37# 

4 

O 

O 

0 


George R. Harper 

Janies G. Haldeman 

C 

R G 

170*4 

141ft 

5.614' 

5- 4 ft 

39# 

36 

5 

0 

O 

0 

1 

0 i 

A 

Shamokin, Pa 


Edward I. Noble 

R T 

1 47 *4 

5-7. 1 '« 

36 


O 

5 

20 

. . . .Millersville, Pa’ 


Harry Fernekees 

R E 

I 29 ‘A 

53* 2 

34 

6 k, 

O 

0 

0 


12 

William L. Davis 

0 » 

1 32 >4 

5-6% 

33 ft 


O 

0 

0 


l6 

HarrvJ. Bulger 

1 , H B 

LSI ft' 

5 . 8 H 

37 

6 

I 

4 

18 

.Conshohocken, Pa 


George W. Dix 

RII 11 

i.F 

5-5 ft 

34 ft 


O 

8 

3 2 



John H. Sehantz 

F B 

1 53 Hi 

5 . 8 ft 

36 ft 

7 

15 

9 

66 



SUBSTITUTES. 

William H. Leinberry. . 

. H B 

136ft 5.7ft 

34 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Easton, Pa 

Thomas Inch ... 

. guard 

132 5 - 6 ft 

33 

3 

O 

O 

O 

. . Philadelphia, Pa. 

Patrick Kelleher 

. End 

143 5 -tl 

33 

ft 

O 

O 

i O 

. .. Forest City, Pa. 

Daniel Brossman 

. guard 

I 52 fti 5 - 9/4 

35 H 

2 

0 

O 

[ O 

Red Run, Pa. 


Captain — George R. Harper. Total Points, 144. 

29 Umpire or Referee — Mr. Barton Sensenig. Opponents, 8. 

Colors — O range and Blue. 
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THE NEII.SON POO TB A EE 

TEAM. 

The half-tone engraving herewith 
printed represents the Nelson Foot 
Ball team, the crack eleven of the 
Central New York Institution in 
Rome, N. Y., in 1895. This was much 
the strongest and most skilful aggre- 
gation that had ever upheld the honor 
of that school on the gridiron. The 
make-up was as follows : 


NAME. 

2 5 b 

tr. *T ! 

c J, 

£* E 

be 

> 

J. Darbv 

• • RE 5-7 

154 

R. Geith 

. . R T 5-4 

130 

T. McCabe 

- - R G 5-9 / c 

145 

A. Winchell 

Cl 6 -o 54 j 

168 

B. Tilbury 

. . I- G 5-8 

161 

F. Foster 

. . L T 5-6 

135 

T. Kinsella 

.. EE 5-854 

152 

C. Hodge 

. . Q B 5-754 

146 

A Keenan 

■ • R H B 5-7 

144 

R. McCabe, Capt 

. . L H B 5-7 

'52 

W. Wright 

.. F B 5-954 

168 

SUBSTITUTES. 

G. Ewig 

5-5 

127 

D, Costolo 

5 - 45 ^ 

125 

R. Alexander 

• • 5 - 5 

1 21 

A. Ensworth 

5-7H 

! 13054 


J. H. Eddy, Manager. 


Messrs Wright, Keenan, Richard 
McCabe. Kinsellaand Darby were the 
star players of the team, who usually 
bore the brunt of the fight or pulled 
out victor}’ for the team. Each was 
master of the peculiar tactics of his 
position and played it for all it was 
worth. So well known was their 
skiil and ginger that their services 
were always in demand in neighboring 


cities whenever they were disengaged. 
The following is a summary of the 
games played ; 


Oct. 5. 

Nelsons o 

Utica Academy 10 

Oct. 10, 

Nelsons 42 

Rome Academy o 

Oct. 17, 

Nelsons 32 

Rome Academy o 

Oct. 19. 

Nelsons o 

Oneida H. S 10 

Oct. 26, 

Nelsons 4 

Colgate Academy 22 

Nov. 13, 

Nelsons 38 

Rome Academy o 

Nov. 16. 

Nelsons o 

Colgate Academy 6 


Total points scored: by Nelsons 116, by 
; opponents 48. 

It will be seen from the above that 
when the team was beaten it was by 
i very small scores, while their victories 
were often overpowering. Some of 
the defeats were only nominally so as 
in no game did the team fail to make 
touch-downs, but by erroneous decis- 
ions of the referees their touch-downs 
were ruled out. It is a very difficult 
matter for a deaf-mute team to get 
fair play in a game with hearing play- 
ers, since the latter are so prone to 
claim that the ball had been held on 
downs ; if by any chance it got through 
their line, and the referee gives the de- 
cision without hearing what the deaf 
boys had to say. The contests with 
the Colgates were about the finest ex- 


hibitions of foot-ball playing that were 
seen in their section that season. It 
was always a wonder how the wiry 
and plucky Nelsons could hold the 
heavy and buffalo-like plunges of the 
Colgates who overtopped them so 
much in height and weight, but they 
did, and scored on them too. In the 
last game with that eleven there was 
no scoring in the first half and though 
both teams made touch-downs in the 
second, that of the Nelsons was not 
allowed although tile referee after- 
ward acknowledged his error. The 
circumstances were similar to the 
same occurence in the recent game be- 
tween Yale and the Indians ( Carlisle 
School) at New York, which is familiar 
to all foot-ball cranks. Such defeats 
are. really, olten more creditable than 
overpowering victories over other 
teams. 

During the present season the Nel- 
sons are lying low on account of the 
impossibility of filling all the posi- 
tions from the limited number of large 
boys at school. Several promising 
players are developing, however, who 
will next season make it possible to 
again challenge the old antagonists. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Gulick. 

The press dispatches announce a curious 
case of “ mental telegraphy.” Peter Guilck 
was killed by the cars near Irvington. N. Y., 
and at Somers Point, N. J., his wife 
suddenty “became hysterical, beat her 
hands togther. and wept,” and then 
wrote : “ Something has happened to my 
husband. It was at the same hour that he 


had been killed. She afterwards went into 
convulsions and died. Shortly after a 
telegram was received, announcing her 
husband’s death, 

Petei Gulick was an intelligent man ; a 
graduate of the New York Institution, as 
also was his wife. He was a regular reader 
of the Deaf-Mute' Journal and had often 
commented upon the carelessness of deaf- 
mutes in walking on the railroad. But at 
last he was caught by the loeomtive. 

Mr. Gulick claimed to be the founder of 
the State School for the Deaf at Trenton, 
and was very sore because he never received 
recognition at the hands of the authorities 
in the shape of a position at the school. 

His wife was an exceptionally intelligent 
and well-read woman, and a frequent con- 
tributorto the deaf-mute press. Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 

The funeral took place from the 
residence of their son-in law in Tren- 
ton at 2 : 30 p.m., on Tuesday the 
10th inst. The deaf residents of the 
city attended and contributed offer- 
ings of flowers. The pall bearers 
were all deaf-mutes of this city. The 
remains were taken to Greenwood 
cemetery for burial, where it is said 
they had but recently purchased a 
plot of ground. Among those who 
attended the funeral from a distance 
was Mrs. Hannold, of Philadelphia, 
who was a warm friend of Mrs, 
Gulicks. They leave two sons and 
two daughters to maurn their loss. 


The deaf man now no longer needs 
To walk the railroad ties. 

The “ Scorcher” “finds” him on the 
street 

And wafts him to the skies — Ex. 



G. Ewig, q. b. T. McCabe, r. g. A. Winchell, c. B. Tilbury, 1 . g. R. Alexande, sub, 

R. Geith, r. t. J. Darby, r. e. A. Keenan, r. h. b. Prof. Eddy. mgr. R. McCabe, capt. and 1 . h. b. W Wright, f. b. T. Kinstella. 1 . e. 
B. Ensworth, sub. C. Hodge, q. b. Marshal, mascot F. Foster, 1 . t. D. Costolo, sub. 
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The Garden 


:-r.£y_y. 


Y brethren , ’ ’ said the exhort - 
er, “and when I say breth- 
ren I mean sisters too, for 
the brethren embrace the sisters. ” 

So when I say “ Garden” I mean as 
well lawn and meadow, brook and 
swamp and grove and thicket, for 
each has its own peculiar beauty 
which is included in the all-embracing 
term of ‘ ‘ garden . ’ ’ 

Perhaps we underestimate the 
beauty of that very important class 
of plants, the grasses. 

We should remember that this is a 
family of no small importance, and 
that our humble sorts of the wayside 
and the meadow have their rich 
relations, so to speak, for not only are 
the golden wheat and the other grains 
their near cousins, but the tall growth 
of the Southern cane-brakes, and even 
the gigantic bamboos of the East are 
grasses in the botanical meaning of 
the word. 

So too, in the botanies, apples and 
cherries and blackberries are roses. 


j while clover is by no means a grass 
i but belongs to the same family with 
the peas and beans. And this family 
too, the legumes as the botanists call 
it, is one of great distinction, for it 
produces seeds which have all the 
elements for which animal food is 
valued, so that in hard times we may 
substitute baked l>eans for beef steak 
and pea -soup for that of green turtle 
with no loss of nutrition. Then, too 
the leguminous plants have the 
power, almost alone in the vegetable 
kingdom, of feeding on the nitrogen 
in the air and turning it into their 
own tissues, in which shape it is 
worth fifteen cents a pound as manure 
So you raise two tons of clover from 
an acre of ground and instead of liav 
ing taken any thing of value away 
from the soil you have enriched it as 
much as if you had spread a load of 
guano over the field. 

But to come back to our grasses 
( which, by the way, we may know by 
their hollow stems, with solid joints 
or nodes, at intervals, and by their 
peculiar “ glumaceous ” seeds,) and 
considering them in regard not to 


Orchard Grass or Cock's Foot. 


their usefulness but to their decora- 
tive value (although as the good 
Bishop said: “The beautiful is as 
useful as the useful — perhaps more 
so”) — w'e all admire a soft, close- 
shaven lawn. To have a really fine! 
one, the first thing you need is a 
climate. That of the British Isles is j 
the best — that kind that the Scotch ! 
gillie indicated. “Donald, does it j 
always rain in this confounded coun- I 
try. ” “Na, na, wdiiles it snaes” — ! 
( snows.) But worst of all for turf is j 
the “ glorious climate ” of California. I 
Here summer instead of clothing the 
hills with green, covers them with a 
mantle of gold, subdued to russet, a 
color and an effect unlike any thing 
else in nature. Here field grasses 
have to be newly sown each year, like 
wheat, for the long rainless summer 
quite dries out the roots. Here, while 
the choicest roses run riot, and ger- 
aniums clamber over cottage roofs or 
are trained in hedges higher than ! 
your head, and fuchsias grow year in, 
year out, till they' are as large as 
lilac bushes, andcalla lilies are grown 
by the acre as w'e grow' potatoes — or 
rather with much less trouble than 
w r e have to take with potatoes — here 
a little grass-plot is as much a luxury 
and an expense as a green-liouse is 
witli us. The ground must be under- 
laid with a net work of water pipes, 
and must be w'ell watered every dav 
through the long dry season. 

Misty, moist}' weather,” with no 
long burning summer droughts and 
with none of our long, iron-bound 
winter, is what is needed for good 
turf. Then, as the English gardener 
said, “You cuts it and you rolls it 
and you rolls it and you cuts it for 
six hundred years.” And you digs 
up the tougher weeds with a knife. 
And you lets the short clippings lie 
for mulch and a fertilizer. And final- 
ly you have a velvet carpet, a hand 
breadth thick, springy and soft, in a 
hundred shades of richest green, and 
so strongly rooted that horse-races 
may be run over it, as in the course 


Phleum Pratense. (Timothy.) 
“sweet-scented yellow flower,” is a 
small, low-growing species, not so 
valuable as some for fodder, but high- 
ly prized, in mixture with other grass- 
es, for its delightful fragrance. It is 


this grass that gives to “new-mown 
on Epsom Downs, without injuring hay,” it ' s well-known 


its well-known odor. Dcc- 
tylis glomerata. the “crowded finger- 
But we would have a part of the breadth, ” alluding to the size of the 
m.e grounds left free from the lawn- clusters, is mod familiarly known as 
mower. Here the tangled grass should orchar( i grassor cock \s- foot. It is a 


the turf. 


grow* at its will, interspersed with OX' 
eye daisies and black-eyed Susans and 
olden rod and hardy asters. Even 


fairly good forage plant, but is espe- 
cially valuable as it will grow' in shady 
places where other grasses would not 
ve. 


Japan anemones and the tisrer-lilv will Li • , . 

, » cr in} "in thrive. Phleum pratense, the meadow 

im tin t le n.itu e soc and will, stand (something or other) is the “ timothy” 

the winter tatter. th™ in beds, as the „f th . Middle States, the "English 

matted roots of the grass prevent the i , . . . , 

prevent me mea dow grass ” or “herds grass ” of 
soil from heaving. XT „ , , . , , 

, New England. It is perhaps the most 

Uur engravings show how much of 1 . 1 ui r r 

rr . f , Ul 01 valuable of our forage grasses, and is 

grace of form and of delicacy of detail L 11 . ' 

' 1 cletau I truly beautiful in its way, whether we 

take a single stalk with its long slim 

column with blades ofbluish green and 

the grayish cylinder of crowded flow- 

, , • ers with fhifTv fringe, or whether w r e 

looking indeed like Reynard’s brush „,,u ot „ c ,1 f. , ,. . . 

• ■ • . , . • 00k at a field of it, standing waist high 

in miniature, and a suitable ornament „ ».i 1 • . T 

~ „ . . ! toatall man, swaying! 11 thejunebreez- 

es with that seeming-conscious mo- 
tion, that suggests the poet’s com- 
l ' le i parison of 


there are in some of our common field 
grasses. Alopecurus praten sis, or to 
tear off its Greek and Latin mask, 
‘meadow fox-tail” is well named 


for Queen Mabtobear back from the j 
fairies' hunt. 

Anthoxanthum odorci tu m 
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“an influence sweet 

That bowed ray heart like barley bending.” 

Truly, we may turn from the bril- 
liant blooms and the showy leafage of 
our garden plants to consider how 
“ God clothes the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, ” and we may, like the 
melancholy Jaques, learn tofind “good 
in everything. ” 

The very latest flowers of field or 
wood are the gentians. Perhaps even 
yet you may find a few blooms of the 
fringed gentian, honored by Bryant 
in his well-known lines. Schuyler 
Mathews, who is both an artist and 
an enthusiastic flower lover, says that 
there is no such thing as a truly blue 
flower — all have a mixture of purple. 
He makes a possible exception in favor 
of the little forget-me-not, but, under 
correction, we believe the richer blue 
of the fringed gentian is equally pure. 
Another member of this family, more 
common I think in this vicinity, is 
the closed gentian. You have very 
probably picked its delicate lavender 
flower in late autumn and have put it 


in water hoping to see the bud, as 
you take it to be, open. There is a 
very curious and in .-cresting story as 
to why this flower never exposes itself 
totheview and visits of insects — -only 
this writer does not happen to know 
it. 

The golden-rod an 1 the asters are 
the flowers most generally associated 
I with the Autumn. The latter are 
! called in England “Michaelmas 
daisies," and it seems a name given 
them sometimes is ■ ‘Malyn \s daisies. " 
Under this title Bliss Carman, the 
young Canadian poet, has written the 
following exquisite verses : 

You know It. Rays ot asliy blue 
Above a center small and gulden 
An autumn face of cheery hue 
And fashion olden. 

When the year rests at Michaelmas 
Before the leaves must vanish faster. 

The country people see it pass, 

And call it Aster. 

It does not come with joy and June, 

It knows God s time is sometimes tardy: 
And waits until we need the boon 
Of spirit hardy. 



Meadow Fox-Tail 


So unobtru-ive, yet so fair. 

About a world it makes so human, 
Its touch of grace is everywhere 
Just like a woman 


The fame of their blended teas rapidly- 
spread', and the enterprise of the firm 
determined them to place their teas 
on the market in whatever part of the 



Along the rotd and up the dyke 

It wanders when the moons are hazy 
Tc tell us what content is like 
Thai’s M ilvn s daisy. 


country there should prove to be a 
demand. To-day Messrs. Salmon's 
teas can be obtained in most of the 
towns in the South of England. 

Thus, as trade developed, it soon 
outgrew the capacity of the retail 
premises in Market l’lace, Reading — 
which is a large and handsome build- 
ing — and a spacious warehouse had to 
be engaged in the Queen 's Road for 
the wholesale department: but the 
continued steady growth of business 
enforced second migration, on this 
occasion to large premises in the 
King’s Road. The secret ofMessrs. 
Salmon 's remarkable success is chiefly 
due to the technical knowledge of the 
trade which they possess. Tea-tasting 
has developed into an art. and needs 
many years ’ experience to obtain. As 
the result of years of study and care, 
Messrs. Salmon have acquired 
accuracy and judgment in the art of 
tea-tasting. Hence the admirable 
blends which the firm now offer the 
public. Messrs. Salmon & Son’s 
warehouse is one of the largest and 
most interesting of the kind in the 
kingdom. It contains great chests of 
tea from India, Ceylon, and China, 
ranged from floor to ceiling from one 
end of the building to the other, 
representing thousands of pounds in 
value. 

On some future occasion I hope to 
! give the readers an illustrated account 
j of the various departments of Messrs. 

1 Salmon & Son; at present my space 
| is full. This brief article, however, 
i will show what the deaf can do. 

E. 1. 1). Abraham. 


^v\AL might travel over hall the 
Continent, and then fail to light 
v ' ; ■ ‘ ' on a man more worthy than 
Joseph Salmon, Jr., the subject of 
this series of short sketches. 

We will deal with the man first, 
and then with his business. Joseph 
Salmon, Jr., yy T as born in the year 
1846, and became totally - deaf from 
scarlet fever in 1854. Right up to the 
present time he has never lost the 
poyver of speech — as a matter of fact 
he is a very fluent speaker. Although 
a member of the Committee of the 
Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf 
and Dumb, London, which is a strict 
church of England organization, Mr. 
Salmon is a firm belier-er in itnsec- 
tarian teaching and services for the 
deaf and dumb. Being deaf himself 
his sympathies are naturally yvith 
others similarly afflicted ; more espe- 
cially is this the case with those who 
are not so fortunately circumstanced 
as himself. We could tell of many 


This is a true story yvith a moral 
for those who can find it : — A certain 
teacher in the primary department of 
one of the Chicago public schools had 
a six-year old boy in her room rvlio 
seemed rather perverse and very dull. 
When she would talk with her class 
he would sit yvith open mouth and 
stare at her. Five minutes afterwards 
he would not or could not repeat 
three words of what he had been 
told. She could not get him to study ; 
and so she scolded him. had him 
stand on the floor, ‘ ‘ stay after school ' ’ 
and once tried whipping him. At 
last in despair she explained the 
matter to the principal. “Forth" 
Lord," that gentleman exclaimed, 
•• yve can't use the Public School funds 
to learn imbeciles ; they should send 
that kid to the Home for the Feeble 
Minded." And this yvas the advice 
sent by the big brother to the parents. 
The parents decided to take the 
advice and they took the boy to the 
Home for the Feeble Minded and ask- 
ed that he be received as an inmate. 
The matron took the child on her lap, 
talked to him, read to him and show- 
ed him pictures. Then she said to 
the parents, “ This boy is fully as in- 
telligent as any of your other child- 
ren. perhaps more so, but he is deaf. " 
— The Philistine. 
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Ale-Saints Day, the first of No- 
vember, is, to those who observe the 
anniversaries of the Christian year, a 
festival of no common beauty and of 
a deep significance, although, like 
Christmas and Easter, it is surround- 
ed with customs of boisterous merry- 
making which have come down from 
heathen times and by which the real 
meaning of the day is obscured. 

As Christmas commemorates the 
the birth of the founder of the Christ- 
ian religion, and as we have the feasts 
of St. John, the voice cry ing in the 
wilderness, of St. Paul, St. Peter and 
the other mighty captains in the great 
army' that has in all ages “fought 
manfully against sin, the world and 
the devil," so on All-Saints’ Day we 
remember with love and reverence the 
undistinguished rank and file of that 
glorious host. 

Who they were, what they' did, 
what they endured we do not know 
excepting in the case of our own 
friends — 

J ‘ Some we knew, the loveliestand the best 

That from his vintage rolling Time has 
pressed,” 

but this truth we do know, and a 
most inspiring truth it is — that “a 
multitude that no man can number, 
from every kindred and tribe and ton- 
gue and nation ” have in every age 
stood for the right, and striven for 
truth and purity. Nothing we have 
read of the holiness and nobility of 
soul and dauntless courage shown by 
the canonized saints but has been 


paralleled a thousand times in the 
lives of obscure men and women. 

Fame is only for the few, but that 
which is nobler even than fame — the 
consciousness of duty faithfully done, 
of service lovingly rendered, may be 
reached by any one. Lowell has ex- 
pressed this thought in graceful verse 
tinged with genuine feeling : 

One feast, of holy days the crest, 

I, though no churchman, love to keep : 
All Saints, the unknown dead who rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep, 

Tile bravely dumb w io did their deed 
And scorned to blot it with a name. 

Men of the plain heroic breed 
Who loved God’s silence more than fame. 

Such lived not in the past alone. 

But tread to-day the unheeding street ; 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet. 

The den they enter turns a shrine, 

The grimy sash an oriel bums : 

Their cup of water warms like wine, 

Their speech is filled from golden urns. 

About their brow to me appears 
An aureole traced in tenderest light : 

The rainbow-gleam of smiles through tears 
In dying eyes by them made bright. 

Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 

And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of the farther shore. 


In England lately a beautiful wo- 
man belonging to a wealthy family 7 
and having many influential friends, 
stole a number of valuable things 
from shops in which she went, ap- 
parently as a liberal customer. 

She was brought to trial and, al- 
though every effort was made to get 
her off on the plea of “ kleptomania ” 
she was convicted and sentenced to 
prison for three months. 

In Germany lately an army officer 
deliberately stabbed to death a work- 
ingman who had accidently brushed 
against him in moving his seat in the 
restaurant where they both were eat- 
ing. He was punished with a nomin- 
al imprisonment. 

In the United States, not very long 
ago, a y'oung lady shot and killed a 
negro boy who was trespassing on 
her grounds. The judge held a pri- 
vate session of his court and sentenced 
her to a small fine which she paid 
and went away. 

In England, more than in any other 
country, the rich are secure from the 
envy of the poor. 

I11 Germany the Socialists are gain- 
ing ground, and discontent and hatred 
of the upper classes are increasing. 

In the United States conservative 
men are surprised to find that a large 
proportion of the people distrust and 
hate the laws, the courts and the or- 
ganization of society. 

Wise men and good citizens stand 
by the laws and by social order, but 
they insist that all men, rich and 
poor, high or low in social position, 
whether or not they have political in- 
fluence, shall obey the laws and shall 
be impartially treated by the courts. 
For the most part this is so in our 
country 7 , and so long as it is so we 


need not fear “the red fool-fury " of 
the anarchist. Whoevti . judge cr 
officer of justice of any degree, shows 
fear or favor to the rich or powerful, 
is a worse enemy of his country than 
any foreign despot or military captain 
can be. 


It is our aim to have the Silent 
Worker a paper, not only of and for 
the deaf, but also as far as possible by 7 
the deaf. 

We have been so fortunate as to se- 
cure for our columns contributions 
from many of the ablest and best 
known deaf persons in the country. 

The present number alone contains 
an article by Mr. Blanchard, of St. 
Louis, which proves him an artist in 
words as well as with the brush, our 
usual New 7 York letter from Mr. May- 
nard, and a graphic description of the 
famous “Switch-back” by Harry 
Stevens. 

With this number we also begin a 
series of short articles on scientific 
subjects by Mr. Ranald Douglas, writ- 
ten in a clear and interesting style. 

In Mr. Charles J. LeClercq we have 
our own Joseph Pennell, for he visits 
romantic spots, which he has a gen- 
ius for finding, and describes them in 
hisdelightful style, and furnishes the 
exquisite illustrations for the text. 
Indeed, he goes beyond the artist we 
have named, for he makes the engrav- 
ings from his own drawings. 

We take pride in the belief that 
these articles and others which we 
have published from the pens of deaf 
writers, are [good enough for any 
periodical, and our experience proves 
that there are enough deaf people who 
appreciate such reading to justify its 
publication. We are grateful for the 
encouragement we have rceivel from 
the deaf in what is to us a labor of 
love — the furnishing a periodical of 
high grade for their reading. 


A RECENT investigation in child- 
study was as to the qualities in a 
teacher which the children themselves 
think helpful. 

The number of children from whom 
answers were obtained was several 
hundred, and their ages ranged from 
six to thirteen years. 

This rather unexpected result, am- 
ong others, was reached, that a major- 
ity of the children, boys as well as 
girls, placed good-looks, neatness, at 
tractive appearance, in the first place. 
In the higher grades this feeling seems 
to have been just as strong as among 
the younger children. 

It may well be that the instinctive 
desire to appear attractive at all times 
is a very large part of the reason for 
woman’s success as “the teaching 
sex." 

The unsuccessful wooer of the pret- 
ty school ma'am may take to himself 
the comfort (such as it is) that the 
charming maiden is not wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air, that she is 


receiving the admiration of scores of 
otherlovers, less selfish perhaps, even 
ifless impassioned, than himself, and 
that her beauty is leading these youth- 
ful minds into harmony with the 
beauty 7 of the universe. 

From this point of view the look- 
ing-glass and the fashion-plate are 
means of grace and the milliner a 
priestess of the higher humanity. 

Seriously 7 , is not there a motive here 
for lovely woman to try and be at her 
loveliest when she is in the school- 
room, and to lend to the truths of 
science and of morals which she 
teaches, the grace and charm of her 
own winning personality 7 . 


We give in this number consider- 
| able space to the very seasonable 
subject of football. To begin with we 
may say 7 that, in our opinion, all 
the objections that have been raised 
against it are well founded. It is far 
too dangerous for a sport. It is, in 
fact, more dangerous than prize-fight- 
ing, for more persons have been killed 
: or injured for life at this game in the 
last five years, than in the prize-ring 
since the days of Figg and Deaf Burke. 
To be sure, the element of danger 
enters into all manly sport, but in 
football there is a coarseness that 
makes it more suitable for ‘ ‘ muckers” 
than for gentlemen. One should be 
willing on occasion, to risk his neck 
or at least his ribs, for fun, but a 
gentleman does not care to be punch- 
ed or slapped on the shoulder, or 
tumbled over and rolled on like a bale 
of hay, whether in fun or in earnest. 
As played until perhaps, this season, 
football in our schools and colleges has 
had a pernicious effect in encouraging 
brutality and in impairing the feeling 
i of sportsmanship. It looked, for a 
time, as if the honorable traditions of 
amateur sport would die out, when 
college men, of all others, resorted to 
all sorts of tricks and dodges to win 
whether fairly 7 or not. We believe 
that the present season has witnessed 
a reform in this direction. 

But, notwithstanding all these ob- 
jections, we would not only allow 7 but 
encourage the deaf in our schools to 
play football. The game has great 
merits as well as serious faults. It 
keeps every player hard at work every 7 
moment of the game, thus keeping the 
interest of players and spectators at 
the highest point all the time, as no 
other game does. It is the best of all 
games to develop physical courage, 
and it is the one which most encour- 
ages "‘training. ” 

It is the best of games, too, for teach- 
ing the players the value of concerted 
action, of “ team work. " The phys- 
ical development which the football 
player gains, unlike that of the 
oarsman or the baseball player, 
is symmetrical and general. We 
would have the deaf play the game 
because it is the game of other school- 
boys, and we want our pupils to be in 
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touch with the life of the hearing at 
•every possible point. 

As conducted in our schools for the 
deaf, the game is much less open to 
•objection than as generally played. 
As has been remarked by many, 
“they play a clean game.” One 
principal reason for this is that 
■our teams are generally managed by 
a teacher, and the principles of fair 
and honorable play ar zgrou)id into the 
players. 

This is, as we think, the way that it 
should be in all schools. Play, rightly 
managed, is a very importtant part of 
-education, and boys should have the 
benefit of skilled direction in this line 
as well as in their studies. On the 
whole, until some better game takes 
its place, we hold that the deaf and 
the hearing boys in our schools should 
play football “ for all they are worth” 
— under suitable direction and con- 
trol. 

Miss Lilian Bell, a lady of con- 
siderable literary reputation — of the 
sort that one achieves by being a con- 
tributor to the Ladies' Home Journal , 
— has written a novel called “The 
Under Side of Things,” which is 
understood to be a satire on Trenton 
“ Society. ” Naturally, it has caused 
quite a sensation in this city, for we 
Trentonians are much like the people 
of other provincial towns, who are 
rather inclined to 

“Take the rustic murmur of their bourg 

For the great wave that echoes round the 
world." 

The author has succeeded in satir- 
izing cruelly her dear unfriends, by 
making them appear as of a deadly 
dulness, unrelieved by wit or culture 
or fine feeling or even fine man- 
ners. In short, her “society” is 
much like that depicted by that 
master of unconscious humor, the late 
Mr. Ward McAlister — a society that 
would be interesting, perhaps, on a 
desolate island. 

We rather think, though, that the 
most cutting caricatures in the book 
are those that are meant for favorable 
portraits. We could point out some 
of our scholarly and high-minded 
Trentonians, whose features, though 
recognizable, are shockingly out of 
drawing. Such characters seem to be 
not quite in the author’s line. 

Miss Bell is a clever woman and 
has done pretty well in her attempt 
at a second Book of Snobs. In fact, 
she quite reminds us of Thackeray — 
with the wit and style and insight in- 
to character left out. 

Miss Florence Foote has opened 
at No. 421 W. 57th street, New York, 
a studio where she will receive pupils 
in art. Miss Foote is a graduate of 
the Cooper Union Art School, New 
York, and has also taken a thorough 
course of study in Paris. She has 
taught painting and drawing in 
schools of good standing both in the 
Fast and West, from which she has 


letters of the most satisfactory kind. 
While a teacher in Chicago, she be- 
came interested in a pupil who was 
deaf, and was thus shut out from 
much of the instruction by which 
the other pupils profited. With the 
purpose of helping others who might 
be similarly afflicted with this young 
woman. Miss Foote placed herself 
under the instruction of a skilled 
oral teacher of the deaf for a whole 
year, and now offers the advantages 
of a special class in art, with inciden- 
tal practice and instruction in speech, 
to the deaf. Those who have no 
knowledge of speech will be able to 
converse with her by the finger al- ] 
pliabet. Miss Foote’s references are I 
of the best, and include such well- ! 
known names as those of Dr. A. 
Graham Bell, and Dr. E. M. Gallau- 
det. There must be a number of ; 
well to-do people in New York who j 
have deaf children whom they would j 
be glad to place in so favorable con- 1 
ditions for art education and general 
culture as Miss Foote offers. 

Is there such a thing as telepathy ? 
That is, can a person know what is 
happening at this instant, miles away, j 
without telephone or telegraphic j 
message, but by something acting 
directly on the mind ? 

The circumstances in regard to the 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Gulick, as sta- 
ted in another column, certainly look I 
so. We cannot speak with certainty ! 
as to this case, but we know the facts 
of the following case to have been j 
exactly as stated. In the night of 
April 14th, 1895, a girl in the New 
York Institution for the Deaf got up 
from her bed and wakened the girl 
next to her, saying, in the sign lan- ! 
guage, “ President Lincoln is shot A’ j 
The next morning, when the newspa- 
per brought the shocking intelligence, 
this girl told what had happened to 
her the night before. The incident got 
into the papers and Robert Dale Owen, 
the noted spiritualist, who was then in 
New York, came up to the institution, 
and questioned all those who knew of 
the facts in the case. The name of 
the girl who had the dream was ; 
Miss Hosington. The name of the 
girl who was awakened escapes us. 
Probably any of our readers who were 
then at Fanwood will remember the 
incident. 

Recently, in reading James Free- 
man Clarke’s “ Ten Great Religions,”' 
we came upon a foot-note in which he 
knowledges the assistance he has re- 
ceived from Mr, Banerji, a learned 
Brahmin residing near Calcutta, in 
his study of the religions of India. 
From what he says of this scholar we 
are inclined to believe that this was 
the father of Mr. Banerji whose work 
for the deaf of India is well known to 
those who have read this paper for the 
last year. 

We were unable to get into thus 


number all the interesting material, 
pictorial and literary, on the subject 
of foot ball, that we had in readiness. 
Two fine cuts and a valuable and in- 
teresting paper treating of this sport 
will appear in our next. 

Written for The Silent Workek, 

THE DEAF AS FOOT-KAI.I. 
PLAYERS. 

BY E. STANLEY’ THOMPSON. 

^TOR the past three years I have 
(y been the almost constant compan- 
ion of the P. I. I). Foot Ball Team, 
having missed but one game and but 
little of the practice during that time. 
The hearty support that I have given 
the game surely’ proclaims me an ad- 
vocate of what many consider brutal 
sport. I belieY’e in football and re- 
gret that it was not played in my boy- 


plicated series of numbers usually 
employed by hearing teams. The 
deaf players not unfrequently "line 
up ” and have the ball “in play ” 
before their opponents have recovered 
from the last “ scrimmage.” 

Deafness is both a disadvantage 
and an advantage to a foot-ball play- 
er. Unless the Referee takes great 
pains to indicate with the fingers, the 
deaf players are not kept informed of 
the number of “downs” and the 
“ yards to gain, ” but as it is usually 
“ first down ” with them all the time, 
this is little loss. Deafness is an ad- 
vantage in that it prevents the cheers 
and cries of the crow’d from distract- 
ing attention from the play. The 
training of the eye which the Deaf 
recei\’e in their education makes it 
easy for them to follow the ball and 
the players eY’en in the thickest of the 


hood and that I did not have the oppor- 
tunities which it offers for develop- 
ment physical, mental and moral. 

During my three years’ observation 
of the P. I. D. Team I have found the 
Deaf ‘ ‘hard ' ’ players. Now by ‘ ’hard ’ ’ 
playing I do not mean rough playing, 
although it is often mistaken forthat 
by their opponents. A young man, 
who had seen the Minnesota School 
Team play at Faribault, said to me 
not long since, “ Why, they play like 
fiends. ” They show no fear and in 
“bucking the line ” use a force 
that only a stone wall or a much 
greater weight can withstand. While 
their opponents are frequentl y winded 
and even disabled, the Deaf, with the 
exception of a few bruises and 
scratches, are unharmed. This is pro- 
bably due to the fact that the plain 
diet and regular hours of institution 
life keep them always “ in training. ” 

I can not compare the Deaf with the 
hearing in the management of their 
club affairs, but boys are boys, wheth- 
er they be deaf or hearing, and I sup- 
pose the hearing boys have their pet- 
ty jealousies the same as the deaf. 
But on the field the deaf are the equals 
of the best and far abo\’e the average 
hearing boys in the conduct of the 
game. In the little differences that 
sometimes arise in the game when 


| struggle. 

I mentioned above the opportunities 
which foot ball offers for physical, 
mental, and moral development, “but 
that, ” as Kipling used to say, “ is an- 
other story, ” for it applies alike to the 
Deaf and the hearing, and I am writ- 
ing only of “The Deaf as Foot Ball 
| Players. ” 

— Mrs. Jenkins spent a week in 
New Har’en this month, visiting Dr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins. While there 
she called on Professor and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Bishop. Some of our read- 
ers will remember him in NeYv York 
when he was connected Yvith the Deaf- 
Mute School there, and will be glad 
to hear that he is pleasantly situated 
at Yale as Professor of French and 
Spanish. The literary’ outcome of 
his connection with the deaf was a 
story published in Harper's Monthly, 
called ‘ • Jerry and Clarinda. ” It was, 
in our judgment the most true to life 
of all the stories, so numerous of late 
years, dealing with deaf - mutes. 
While in Spain, he visited the schools 
for the deaf there and contributed to 
the “ Annals ” an interesting paper 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Jenkins also visited Donald 
I G. Mitchell — Ik Matvei — in his 
! charming home, “Edgewood. ” He 


blows are resorted to, it is seldom or is a fine, hearty looking old gentle- 

ne\’er the deaf player who strikes first, man, and although well advanced in 

but he is far too quick to resent and years, still works in his garden and 

return the blow. Such occurrences plays golf every day. A description 

offer fine opportunities for the practice of his beautiful grounds would be a 

of the Y’irtue of self-control, for, if the welcome contribution to our Garden 

blow is not returned and the Umpire page. He wields a very graceful pen, 

does his duty, the Y’irtue receives its as those well know have read “ Rev- 

reward in the form of “ five, ” “ ten ” eries of a Bachelor and Dream Life,” 

or “fifteen yards.” but of late years his time has been 

The Deaf are not gh’en to claiming ghen to landscape gardening chiefly. 

“ foul ” for e\’ery little infraction of Mr. Mitchell enquired after Dr. and 

the rules by their opponents. While Mrs. Bell, who are Y’ery highly Y’alued 

a hearing team wastes much time cal- friends of his. 

ling “Off side ” and “ Foul tackle," 

0 — 

the Deaf keep still and “play ball,” 

and the rapidity with which they’ play — We liaY’e had glorious Indian 
is the wonder of all their opponents. Summer weather during the greater 
The twist of a hand and the rviggle of part of November. No one has appre- 
a finger gh'e the signal for play much ciated this more than those who ride 
quicker and surer than the long, com- the wheel. 
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School - Room. 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


i VERY deaf boy and girl should have a chance 
O to learn to speak and read the lips. Every 
school should have efficient oral teachers. 

It does not necessarily follow that because a 
teacher has had long experience he or she is 
consequently efficient. Lip-reading is of as much 
if not of more practical value to the deaf than 
speech, but all who show any ability to acquire 
either should have this ability cultivated to the 
fullest extent; but to drill them year after year 
on a few set sentences and neglect their mental 
development along other lines, as seems to be 
done in a few purely oral schools, is foolishness. 


Question Papers. 

I. 


1. Who sells sugar ? 

2. Where do you buy bread ? 

3. What is a hammer for ? 

4. Who is the tallest girl here ? 

5. What is the Principal ’s name ? 

6. What is the color of my hair ? 

7. What is your father’s occupation ? 

8. At what time do you have dinner ? 

9. What is the shape of an apple ? 

II. 

1. Can you make a boat ? 

2. What is your father’s address ? 


3. What does a sheep eat ? 

4. What is a sheep worth ? 

5. What is a little sheep called ? 

6. W hat is >a mother-sheep called ? 

7. Do you like mutton ? 

8. What is a pound of mutton worth ? 

9. What is a crowd of sheep called ? 

10 How much does a sheep weigh ? 

11. Are sheep gentle or fierce ? 

VIII. 

1. Shake hands with me. 

2. Walk on tiptoe. 

3. Turn the basket upside down. 

4. Put your fingers in your ears. 

5. Turn your pocket inside out. 

6. Roll your eyes. 

7. Turn up your nose. 

8. Smack your lips. 

9. Stroke your chin. 

10. Look out of the corner of your eye. 

11. Put your tongue in your cheek. 

12. Grind your teeth. 

13. Spring to your feet. 

IX. 

1. What day of the week is it ? 

2. What day of the month is it ? 

3. What day was yesterday ? 

4. What day will to-morrow be ? 

5. What day is day-after-to-morrow ? 

6. What d ay was day-before-yesterday ? 

7. When is Washington’s birthday ? 

8. When is Christmas ? 

9. What year is it ? 

10. What part of the day’ is it ? 

11. How long is a day ? 


3. What is the price of a pound of sugar ? 

4. Have you a pair of winter gloves ? 

5. What does a cow feat ? 

6. Where is your home ? 

7. How do we light the gas ? 

8. What is a crayon for ? 

9. How long is your desk ? 

III. 

What is your name ? 

What is my name ? 

What is his name ? 

What is her name ? 

What is your first name ? 

What is your full name ? 

What is your Christian name ? 

What is the Steward’s name ? 

What is the Matron’s name ? 

What is your father’s name ? 

IV. 

Write sentences containing one of the follow- 
ing words : 

while, because , when , if, before , after, unless, 

V. 

Write sentences containing one of the follow- 
ing phrases : 

as soon as, on fire, in order to, 

on the way, on accouut of, as if, 

VI. 

1. To w T hom is the letter addressed ? 

2. What is the post-mark ? 

3. When was it mailed ? 

4. When did it arrive at Trenton Post-office ? 

5. How’ much postage is there on it ? 

6. Name four different stamps ? 

7. Where do misdirected letters go ? 

8. How much does it cost to register a letter ? 

9. Why do we register a letter ? 

10. What is the postage on a letter to Europe ? 

VII. 

1. What is a sheep covered with ? 

2. Of w r hat use is wool ? 


X. 

1 . Do you take tea or coffee ? 

2. Do you take sugar and milk in your tea ? 

3. Do y’ou prefer beef rare or well done? 

4. Which part of the chicken do you prefer ? 

5. Do you prefer hard boiled or soft boiled 
eggs? 

6 . Who waits on your table ? 

7. Who sits at the head ? 

8. Who sits at the foot? 

9. Did you ever take dinner at a hotel ? 

10. Have you a good appetite ? 

11. How is your appetite ? 

XL 

1. Is the United States a city or a country ? 

2. How many people has it ? 

3. Who is the President? 

4. What is the largest city ? 

5. Where is it ? 

6. I11 vvliat part of the country do you live ? 

7. Which is the nearest ocean ? 

8. How far is it from Trenton and in what 
direction ? 

9. What railroads connect Trenton with other 
cities ? 

10. What canal passes through Trenton ? 

11. What are the termini of this canal ? 

12. What is Trenton famous for? 

XII. 

1. What is the ocean often called ? 

2. Is its water salt or fresh ? 

3. What live in it? 

4. Of what use is it ? 

5. Is it deep? 

6. Can you dive to the bottom ? 

7. Why not? 

8. Why can you not swim across it ? 

9. What is on the otlier side of the Atlantic ? 

10. How can we cross the Atlantic ? 

11. How long does it take to cross it ? 

12. Where is Queenstown ? 

13. How far is it from New York ? 

14. Why do vessels cross the ocean? 

15. What things are sent from America to 
Europe ? 



16. I11 what direction from us is the Atlantic 
Ocean ? o 


U'L'Y B. JIClI AS 1 ERS. 

T T was with feelings of real sorrow that we 
read of the death of Miss McMasters of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. Some years ago, 
we met her at one of the conventions and formed 
an acquaintance pleasantly renewed at succeed- 
ing ones, and again we saw her in her own 
school-room. We were impressed with the in- 
terest she shewed in her work and her pupils. 
The four walls were evidently not a prison to 
her, where work was performed from a sense of 
duty, nor did she drop interest in her class when 
the door closed on them and the school hours 
were over. 

The little paper published at the Rochester 
school says of her: “It is difficult for us to 
attempt to summarize the work of this life so 
unselfishly devoted to the absorbing interests of 
this school. She loved the children, she loved 
her co- workers and she had a gracious tact which 
guided her sympathy with others and brought 
the right and helpful words to her lips. Miss Mc- 
Masters gave not only the specified number of 
hours to her work as a teacher in the school but 
she carried upon her heart the interest of every 
child. She was in such demand among the 
pupils that her time was often taken up after 
school both at noon and night. And as even this 
did not suffice her, she frequently entertained the 
boys and girls at her home, thereby winning the 
control over their hearts that enabled her to lead 
them in the right ways. ” Such a life is bound 
to reap its reward, and realizing what a gap her 
going has made us deeply sympathize with the 
Rochester School in her loss. For eight years 
she had not missed a day and at the end it was 
difficult for her to give up. She died, after only 
a few days’ illness, on the 20th of October. Her 
last words, addressed to her pastor, were that she 
was ready for the other life and “care for my 
boys and girls. ” Death for such is only a pass- 
ing from “ life to life through a brief darkness. ’” 

“They lay their toil worn members 
I11 death’s cool quiet chambers, 

And free from care and cumber, 
kike children sink to slumber. 

Safe in Christ’s love that found them. 

With God’s strong arm around them 
And sealed by his good Spirit, 

Todie, why need they fear it?” 

I. V. J. 
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Written for The Silent Workeb. 

A Pleasant RacyclliiK Trip, 

v>?HE trip here sketched is forty - 
IVS five miles of the finest macadam 
‘ 5 ’' — and seldom visited by New 
York deaf-mute wheelmen — Bloom- 
field, Montclair, Verona, Caldwell, 
Fairview, Little Falls, Mountain View, 
Pompton, Oakland, Mahwah, Ram- 
seys, Allendall, Hohokus, Undercliffe, 
Ridgewood, and Paterson, N. J., all 
on good roads, past beautiful and 
■varied scenery and places of historic 
interest. 

Mrs. Le Clercq, being invited to 
spend a couple of days, at the home 
of a school chum living, in Bloom- 
field, and knowing there was fine 


a delightful coast of half a mile, fol- 
lowed by a level stretch which takes 
us past Verona, then Caldwell, where 
the birthplace of President Cleveland 
can be seen. On the outskirts of 
Caldwell a royal coast is obtained, 
with far extended views of distant 
mountain ranges and valleys, form- 
ing a scene not to be equalled in a 
like distance from New York. 

As we sped down the hill-side, the 
pure, cool mountain air invigorated 
every fibre of our bodies, and we mut- 
ually agreed there was no sport like 
racycling in the world. 

The next turn was to the right, 
past the grocery store at the corner. 
Fairfield we reached, next ; then to 


Ridgewood and Paterson, where the 
train for New York can be taken. 

Not more than forty-five miles have 
| been traversed, and not one of them 
on poor roads. Hard, smooth maca- 
dam in excellent condition made it 
the pleasantest kind of a ride. 

Chas. J. Le Clercq. 


MISS MAXWELL'S APPEAL 
In Behalf of The Ileaf of India 

Editor Silent Worker : — Kind- 
! lj- insert the following notice in your 
j Paper : 

In December, 1895, last, I started a 
fund in behalf of the deaf of India, 
which is to go towards defraying the 


The Ohio School 1.25 

The Michigan School 21.50 

The Minnesota School 8.60 


Since starting this appeal a good 
sum has been realized. As far as my 
• iww^collections go I have a total sum 
of $79.03 on hand to-day, while a still 
larger sum has been received by Dr. 

| E. M. Gallaudet — a total of $175.42. 

This is a work which cannot be 
justly called “easily accomplished.’’ 
I find it impossible to complete it un- 
aided. so have selected Mr. A. A. Mc- 
Intosh of Toronto, Ontario, a most re- 
liable and trustworthy gentleman, to 
assist me in my collections as far as 
Canada is concerned. 

All sending contributions to him 



wheeling to be had there, of course, 
it would be a shame if she could not 
take her lady’s racycle along. So 
arrangements were made and broken, 
then made again, finally we were to 
meet at the Bloomfield station, on the 
line of the N. Y., & Greenwood 
Lake Rail-road (a branch of the Erie ) 
on the arrival of the 9.30 train from 
New York at Bloomfield, which is the 
centre of good roads. 

Leaving the station, which is on 
Belleville avenue, we rode south two 
blocks, turning to the left past the 
school house and church : then another 
sharp turn to the right. 

We pass through Glen Ridge and 
Montclair. A ride of two miles brings 
us to the foot of a hill, long and steep, 
the only one on the route ; we walk 
this, feeling well repaid on reaching 
the top by a magnificent panoramic 
view of New York city and Harbor. 
After resting a few minutes we have 


Little Falls, a distance of three miles 
over a leafless tree-bordered road on 
the banks of the beautiful Passic river- 
Little Falls reached we turned to the 
left, past the tavern, following the 
Pompton turnpike, a six-mile stretch 
of perfectly level road passing Moun- 
tain View, which is really what the 
name would indicate. 

We were glad to reach Pompton and 
stopped for dinner at the Norton 
House, a favorite rendezvous for hun- 
gry cyclists, where the inner man is 
always abundantly and well provided 
for. 

After a short rest in the beautiful 
grounds of the hotel bordering the 
shores of the lake we start for Oak- 
land. four miles away through the 
charming Ramapo valley then to 
Mahwah, five miles past Theodore 
Haveiueyer’s fine residence and im- 
mense barns, on to Ramseys, thence 
to Allendale, Hohokus, Undercliffe, 

1 


expenses of securing for them an 
education which above all other 
things they sadly lack. 

My original plan was to appeal to 
all the schools for the deaf in America, 
but owing to vacation being so close 
upon us when the appeal had gained 
a fair headway, I found it impossible 
to reach ail of the schools. Now that 
all have re-opened, I once more push 
forward my appeal, urging earnestly 
that all charitably inclined persons 
connected with the various schools 
will contribute a little towards help- 
ing along this worthy cause. 

Among the first of the schools to 
respond to my appeal was the Ontario 
Institution, of Belleville, contributing 
the liberal sum of $5.27, thus setting 
a noble example over the others. 
Those that have followed the ex- 
ample set by the Ontario School are — 


The Rix’hester School S500 

The Kentucky School 7.35 


for this fund will receive from him re- 
ceipts acknowledging amounts in 
full. His address is 62 Collier St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, all contributions as formerly 
may be sent either to Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet or to me. 

As previously, all contributions to 
this fund will from time to time be 
reported through the columns of the 
deaf press. 

Very truly yours, 
Gertrude E. Maxwell, 

1 1 West Ave., Collector. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


If thou art a worm and hard beset 
With sorrows thou wouldst fain forget. 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from 
sleep. 

Go to the woods and hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 

— Longfellow . 
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The Deaf of New York 

By Robert E. Maynard. 
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k>^HE Presidential campaign stirred 
up quite a great deal of patriot- 
ism among the deaf of Gotham 
during the month of October, and 
although the Major kept shy of New 
York, the principles laid down on his 
side of the issue were plain and out- 
spoken etiongh to swerve perhaps 
thousands of the deaf in the country, 
besides those of New York, into the 
ranks of the victorious party. Yet 
the deaf observe that the pretty fair 
run made by Mr. Bryan was due more 
to a personal following than to any 
part}' affiliation, and no doubt the 
result would have been different had 
the Chicago platform been a “ Sound 
Money ” one. The majority of Goth- 
am’s deaf unite in celebrating the 
glorious victor} 1 of Mr. McKinley, 
while there are many on the other 
side, who, though defeated, abide the 
result, and hope that the pledge of 
‘•better times ” will only prove too 
true, though they say “it is impossi- 
ble while the country is at present 
governed by a policy that is but to be 
renewed for four years longer.’’ 

* 

* * 

As regards public social affairs the 
deaf of New York liave been very quiet 
of late, but this is to be expected in 
a Presidential year. Still the season 
may be said not to have begun as yet. 
for it is after Thanksgiving Day that 
the deaf-mutes of New York begin in 
real earnest a season of social activity. 
Of course, there are so many private 
affairs coming off all over town that 
it perplexes one lucky enough to get 
cards to three-fourths of them to keep 
up with the run , 

The crisp, bracing air of November 
attracts many out into the suburbs on 
their wheels ; to the woods to hunt 
for game and nuts, or to pluck some 
of the beautiful autumn foliage that 
abounds on all sides. Spring and 
Autumn are the two “go-between” 
seasons of the year that the heart is 
glad and appreciative. Along to- 
wards the end of November comes 
that grand old day of days — Thanks- 
giving Day. Are you happy ? Have 
you cause for offering thanks to the 
Ruler above ? Then let your soul 
swell out in prayer for all these bless- 
ings and forget not those who have 
no cause for joy — the very poor. 

Thanksgiving Day is no longer a 
foot-ball day in New York. Time was 
is past and with it goes down in his- 
tory our once annual event, the Yale- 
Princeton game at Manhattan Field. 
This puts a decided moral aspect on 
the day in Gotham and it is pleasant 
food for reflection . But the deaf are 
grieved at the action of the colleges 
to abolish the Thanksgiving Day 


game for good. They enjoy the game 
as well as' the hearing. They could 
well stand a few seasons’ lull, but 
“ for good ” — means to them no 
Thanksgiving Day at all. 

* 

* * 

In my last better I spoke of Gal- 
laudet Da}' as going to be celebrated 
by the Masses. The encouragement 
and activity following the outspoken 
sentiment of the deaf in New 7 York in 
such a simple manner and through a 
monthly like the Worker, cannot 
but open the eyes of the Classes to 
the fact that Gallaudet’s birthday 
will, ere long, be the crowning event 
of the year in Gotham, for when the 
masses unite to observe any worthy 
project, their efforts are always crown- 
ed with success. 

Gallaudet himself bowed to no 
class distinction. He did not seek to 
ennoble the rich and forsake the poor. 
There was only one station — one of 
equality and fraternity. He did not 
show favors to any of his pupils 
because nature’s gifts of mind were 
stronger in one than others ; he did 
not teach his worldly knowledge to 
the rich to the exclusion of the poor. 
Therefore it should be tliat^Il loyal 
hearts and minds should unite in 
doing Gallaudet honor on the loth of 
December next. The celebrating of 
the day must and shall not be given 
under the auspices of any one club in 
Gotham. The Manhattan Literary 
Association announces that “follow- 
ing the usual custom ” it will cele- 
brate the day. This is all very well, 
but as the club is in a class by itself 
the great congregation of the masses 
will do likevvise and in a manner that 
will admit of the poor saying they 
have not been swindled, and of the 
rich going home with a greater re- 
spect for the masses than they ever 
had before. 

Who will lead the deaf of New 
York in such affairs? The hour is 
late and the man must spring up as 
if magic if only the masses will lend 
encouragement and support, and show 
that to celebrate and impress the 
world it is not necessary to put on 
airs, a dress suit and dine sumpt- 
uously. 

* 

* * 

Two very curious characters have 
come before me within the last 
month, and the fact that they came 
within a day of each other — and a 
friend reported another at about the 
same time — leads me to believe that 
there are organized bands ofimposters 
travelling the breadth of the country 
seeking alms from charitably inclined 
people under false pretenses. 

The first was a well dressed colored i 


young man, and according to his 
story he was a Cuban, but I judged 
he came from South Fifth avenue. 
He had been a lieutenant in the 
Cuban army and lost his hearing 
from concussion of fire-arms while 
engaged with the Spanairds in the 
battle of “Pinardel Rio.” He was 
on his way to friends in Canada, and 
by trade was a compositor of Spanish, 
English. He wanted to raise a little 
money to go up the river. 

Now, if this well educated mulat- 
to had any grit in him he’d work his 
way to Canada instead of begging, 
and the latter part of his mission 
made me curious as to the truth of 
of his story, which was very clever ; 
but as impostors are noted for their 
clever ideas to delude people , it 
was nothing new. If, on the 
other hand, his story was true, I 
would have known so at once from 
thesimple and, obliging manner of his 
language and the truthful expres- 
sion of grave concern on his coun- 
tenance. While it is such cases as 
this that the deaf of New York have 
“risen up in arms ” against, since it 
leaves a bad impression of the deaf on 
the minds of the hearing public, it 
behooves them to question with care 
these claimants for charity, so that 
no deserving case shall go away 
without replenishment of purse and 
hope. 

The other was a deaf-mute, from 
his story, hailing from London, Eng- 
land. “What is your name, please?” 

‘ 1 Michaelangelo Silver. ” “ When did 
you lose your hearing ? ” “ By child- 
age of 4 year.” “Then you have 
attended a school for the deaf? ” 
“Yes, sir; in London, England, St. 
Saviour Church, Oxford street.” 
“Why are you peddling, can’t you 
get work ?” “I am a sailor. ” Other 
questions brought out the fact that he 
converses in the English alphabet and 
I thereafter conversed in that way. 
He had worked his passage and while 
his ship was unloading, he peddled 
cards and books at five cents each 
containing superstitions and the al- 
phabet. All this time he did not know 
I was deaf and when I said to him in 
the alphabet : “I am deaf too — there 
are laws against peddling in this city, 
you had better take care, ' ’ he hastily 
left. Here was another undeserving 
case, as in the former, yet, with a 
clear case against some of these im- 
postors, I am chary about getting 
my name in the daily papers in con- 
nection with the police courts, and so 
these very seldom visitors go “scot 
free. ” The cry of “ Wolf, wolf, ” by 
these characters may some day really 
be “wolf, wolf, ” but then to plead in 
vain. 

* 

* * 

The Lexington Athletic Club gives 
a ball at the “ Assembly Rooms ” the 
last week in December. This young 
organization is an offspring of the 
Union League, and consequently 
there has been some ill feeling be- 


tween the two clubs. The older or- 
ganization has dwindled from nearly 
sixty to seventeen members. When 
the ranks have been so badly broken 
there must be something wrong. 

The attempt is being made to re- 
organize the Protean Society outside 
of Fanwood. This club was promi- 
nently before the public four, five and 
six years ago, though only a school 
boys’ organization. All its charter 
members are now graduated and to- 
the proposition to organize it as an 
independent society in Gotham, not- 
withstanding the many clubs now 
existing, I would say “Do not.”' 
True, I would gladly like to see the 
Proteans to the fore again, but is it 
advisable ? The glory is Fanwood ’s ; 
why should a few of its honorary mem- 
bers seek to spike the guns of school 
boys’ club. It is enough for them to 
look back on the glories of ’g\-’g2 to 
seethe prond “Proteans” on theHud- 
son or in winter quarters, for its 
every rivet is commemorative of old 
times and memories. It is enough to 
look back on the first tally-ho outing 
and those that followed successively. 
The re-organizing of the club outside 
of Fanwood may cast a shadow on 
the fair name and glories of the past. 
Let them live and remain with your 
Alma Mater, the place of their origin 
and the place that should know their 
end. 

* 

* * 

The New York Herald , of Nov. ioth, 
has the following little paragraph, 
the moral of which is as far reaching- 
as Albany to New York, and you may 
guess and guess again and each time 
find a new answer. — “ If David B. 
Hill ever runs for the Presidency, he 
may fairly appeal to every deaf and 
dumb man in the country to vote for 
him. ” 

It would be a very silent vote, in- 
deed ! ! The silence would even drive 
the votes blank. 


EGYPT. 

Continued from page J.f. 

and the name means “Victory.”' 
In its crowded streets one may meet, 
as shown in the picture, men of many 
races and religions : the Arab, the 
muscular negro of the Soudan, the 
Christian Copt, the native fellah and 
a sprinkling of Europeans. The 
streets, as our illustration shows, are 
like those of other Eastern cities, 
narrow and crowded. Most of the re- 
tail business is done in little booths 
or stalls in the street like those in the 
foreground of the picture. The tower 
is probably that of a mosque, and 
you can see, near the top, the railed 
balcony on which the muezzin or crier 
stands to call all faithful Mohamme- 
dans to prayer at the stated hours. 
Many tourists from our own country 
now visit Egypt and some even of our 
own readers may perhaps recognize 
the scene of our engraving. w. J. 
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Bits Of Science. 

BY KANALD DOUGLAS. 


STEAM. 

DON’T write for the learned, but 
0.1 simply for the uninitiated who ( 

• wish to gain some knowlege of | 
common science, without having to i 
wade through heavy works on the J 
subject. I shall endeavor to avoid j 
using difficult words and technical ! 
terms, such as tend to confuse the j 
reader and leave him at the end no , 
better than where he began. 

Steam is simply water converted to j 
gas, and when dry it is invisible like I 
air. 

If we were to examine a glass 
Steam engine in motion, we should 
not be able to see any steam in it, 
though the water in the glass boiler 
may be boiling violently, but when it 
escapes into the air it at once becomes 
vapor and is then visible. 

One cubic inch of water is turned 
into about one thousand and seven 
hundred cubic inches of steam, and 
were it all converted into steam at 
once, no boiler yet made could with- 
stand it, an3' more than it can stand I 
ignited gun powder. This is the rea- j 
son win' boilers often explode where 
there is not enough water in them to , 
prevent the too sudden conversion of 
water into steam. 

The fact that steam continues to ex- j 
pand with great force with heat is the 
reason why it is utilized to drive en- 
gines. When we say that a boat 
carries forty pounds of steam, we 
mean that the pressure of steam in ' 
the boat’s boiler exerts a pressure j 
equal to forty pounds to the square 
inch, not forty pounds weight of 
water. 

In low pressure engines, such as in 
the Hudson River steamer, only from 
thirty to forty pounds of steam is j 
carried, and after it has done its work j 
in the engine it is cooled and con- 
densed back into water and returned 
to its boiler. 

In high pressure engines, the aver- 
age pressure of about 1 50 pounds is i 
meant, and generally’ the steam is 
not condensed, but is blown out 
after it has done its work, as in the 
case of tug boats, and in railroad en- 
gines. For economical working the 
steam is not allowed to play on the 
full stroke of the pistons in the en- 
gines, but it is cut off, generally at 
one-third stroke. 

For instance, suppose we have an 
engine whose cylinder measures about 
three and half feet. And its piston 
make, a stroke of three feet. The 
steam is let in until it has driven 
the piston one foot, when the supply 
is cut off, and the one foot of steam 
continues to expand and drive the 
piston two feet more. 

In all “ocean greyhounds,” the 
steam is let on at high pressure on a 
small cylinder, at first, then on a large, 
and again -on a still larger one. By- 


making it expand three-fold, its full 
strength is utilized, and afterwards it 
is condensed and returned to the 
boiler. 

We will then understand what is 
meant when we come across these 
words, ‘ ‘ Triple expansion engines. ’ ’ 

( To be continued ) 

Written for The Silent Wokkkk 

A Trip to the Switch Hack 

October third was an ideal day 
for All Souls’ Working People's Club, 
of Philadelphia, when it gave the 
members an excursion to Mauch 
Chunk, the Switzerland of America, 
and the Switch Back. As- soon as 
the day dawned several members 
of both sexes assembled in the Read- 
ing Terminal Station, Twelfth and 
Market Street, Philadelphia, where 
a special train was waiting and left 
7.30 o’clock A. M. We reached our 


were not at work. There is a coal 
vein there (through we did not see it 
for want of time) which is one of the 
largest in the world. The top of the 
mountain has been stripped off and 
you can look down and see the coal 
mine being worked. The vein is 
several miles long, 200 feet thick and 
from 50 feet to a mile wide. Near 
the entrance of the coal mine, of the 
Southern Coal Field at Summit Hill 
the parties were photographed by H . 
E. Stevens. The party reassembled 
at the depot and took returning cars 
for Mauch Chunk. From there, tliey 
took train for Glen Onoko and we were 
almost paralysed by the superb beauty 
of the scenery. The Lehigh River at 
this point is one succession of falls, 
rapids and dams. A long climb was 
made up to the top of several falls and 
at Chameleon Falls, the party was 
again photographed by H. E. Stevens. 


OUR COUNTRY. 

Our heart with hope is glad for thee 
Dear Country of our love and prayer 1 

Thy way is down no fatal slope. 

But up to freer suns and air. 

Tried as by furnace fires and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made. 

In future task before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old time aid. 

The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they ; 

Why count the loss and not the gain? — 
The best is that we have to-day. 

* & & a 

From the warm Mexie Gulf or where 
Belted with flowers Los Angeles 

Basks in the semi-tropic air 

To where Katali din’s cedar trees 

Areal warfed and bent by northern winds, 
Thy plenteous horn is yearly filled ; 

Alone, the rounding century finds — 

Thy liberal soil by free hands tilled. 

With thy just and equal rule 
And labor’s need and breadth of lands, 

Free press and rostrum, church and school 
Thy sure, if slow, transforming hands. 



Mauch Chunk. 


destination at 10 o’clock. Theweatli- This place is one of the grandest Mo- 
er had been lovely ever since we ther Nature could make, and it was 
started, but the air was very chilly, afterwards developed and made more 
which made the wearing of our beautiful by artificial means. There 
overcoats ver\ r comfortable. Mauch are thousands of fallen trees lying 
Chunk lies in the vert - heart of a across the falls which were uprooted 
noble deep valley of the Blue Ridge by the rush of the waters, and in 
mountains, whose walls loom up high some places formed natural bridges, 
and very close by on all sides of the Catching our special train, -which 
city. The Lehigh River cuts through left at 5.30 P.m;. we arrived at Phila- 
tlie city on one side where it empties delphia at nine o'clock. Among 
into the Delaware River. TJpou those who went were. Misses Cora L. 
alighting from the train, the party Ford. Elizabeth Lougliridge, Annie 
lost no time in making a bee line for Broderick and Mary Dawson. Mrs. M. 
the depot of the Switchback Railway, J. Syle and Mrs. H, E. Stevens and 
to which along climb had to be made. Messrs. R. M. Ziegler, M. Higgins, 
There was a mass of people there wait- H. J. Gunkel, R. E. Underwood, Jas. 
ing at the lower end of the mount for ; S. Reider, F. Buch, Thomas Breen, 
cars to take them up to Mount Pisgah, Ed. D. Wilson, John Kohlman. Jr., 
and after leaving this peak, the cars J. E. Pollock. Adolph Yerkes and H. 
run down the plane by themselves un- E. Stevens. Three lady teachers from 
til the lower end of Mount Jefferson is the Mt. Airy school were also in the 
reached when we areagain drawn up to party and they were Misses Annie T. 
this peak and again run down to Sum- Spears, Eva Gusbine and J, A. Foley. 
mitHill. While going down, we were Credit was greatly - due to Mr. 
struck with the beauty of the sur- Ziegler for so successful an excursion 
roundings that were as charming and which was highly enjoyed by every 
musical as the greatest effort of an one of us who went. He was, like a 
operatic tenor. It was a scene never veteran who had lived in this region 
to be forgotten . At Summit Hill we all his life, our guide, and an excell- 
inspected one of the largest coal mines ent one he was, too’ 
but the day being Saturday-, the mines H. E. Stevens. 


Shall mould even them to thy design. 
Making a blessing of the ban : 

And Freedom's chemistry combine 
The alien elements of man. 

Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall 1 

And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all 

Give every child his right of school 
Merge public greed in private good. 

And spare -a treasury over full 
The tax upon a poor man’s bread — 

s * $ 5 

And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work which duty bids 

And make the people's council hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids ! 

Thy great world-lesson all shall learn. 
The nations in thy school shall sit. 

Earth's farthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watch fires from thine own uplit 

Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 

But richer in the large state 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 

With peace that comes of purity 
And strength to simple justice due. 

So runs our loyal dream of thee 
God of our Fathers 1— make it true. 

—J. G. Whittier 


Heinrich von Treitschke, of Dresden, 
German historian, who lately died at Berlin, 
was one of tlie most extraordinary men of 
his time. When about four years old he 
became stone deaf, and remained so until 
the end ot his life. Nevertheless, he went 
to school and became a leading pupil, 
although he never heard a word of his 
masters. By pure force of will he succeed- 
ed in preserving the power to speak, in a 
manner which enabled him to teach in the 
University and to debate in Parliament in a 
dry. grating voice, but still sufficiently com- 
prehensible . — British Deaf-Mute. 


We can 
Suit You 

Shoes 

Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams, 

139 North Broad Street. 
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There is but one quality of Liberty Bicycles — the best. 

Every Liberty is made in our own factory, under our own eves — and we make 
nothing but Liberty Bicycles. 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive, experiment, test with utmost care, with 
the aid of experts in the art, and present- to our patrons the perfected fruit of the 
ability, brains, ambition to excel, and energy of the best skilled mechanics in America. 

Price 

si 00 

THE LIBERTY BICYCLE 

Stands without a peer. 

The tubes are of the first quality steel, cold-drawn and weldless. The hubs and 
bearings are turned from a bar of solid tool steel and are hardened and ground by our 
own special processes and by special machinery designed for the purpose. The con- 
nections are all of forged or drawn steel. The joints are all re inforced with tapered 
tubular liners. Enameling and nickeling are the best. 

Mens’ Wheels in 22, 24, 26 and 28 inch seat posts. 

Ladies’ Wheels in 20, 22 and 24 inch seat posts. (The Liberty Ladies’ Wheel is pe- 
culiarly adapted to ladies on account of its low frame). 

E3T' All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Catalogue. 

THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 

4 Warren Street, NEW YORK 



D. P. Font & Co. 

WHOLESALE GROCERS & 


Curers o f 

Provisions 



TRENTON, N. J. 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


W. H. SKIRM. 
JOSEPH M. FORST. 
WM. S. COVERT. 


F. S. Katzenbach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers , Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 



OPEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
anv kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


Frederick L. Fuller, agent, 351 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, N. J- 

“NONE SO GOOD AS THE LIBERTY.” 


That The Difference Might be Manifest To All Mankind, 

When the perfection of a Bicycle was achieved, 
the complete machine was then christened 

THE RACYCLE TREAD.^ 


WHERE IT DIFFERS 
y FROM 

1) ALL OTHERS. 


MO DEL No. I. PRICE SUO 


MODEL No. 2. PRICE 100 


BALLS OR 
BEARINGS 

SEEi^ 

ROLLING 
IN THE HUBS 
OF THE 
CRANKS. 


^3SEE 

CHAIN AND 


SPROCKET 


ACTUALLY 


INSIDE THE 


BEARINGS 


It Has Them 


Where They A 

H5— X V-/ Should Be, 

Model No. 10. Price SI 50. Modi 


Every known improvement in j NEW YORK 

its construction. No other j 1773 Broadway 

Cycle on earth with a direct J CHICAGO 

pull on the shank. | 323 Wabash Ave. 

The Latest. 0 Most Elegant. The Best. 

Most Comparisionw are IT’ea.recl— -A\ r e Invite it. 

THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG CO., 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 
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CHARTS 

GLOBES 


FIFTH AVE 
iN. Y. CITY 


BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTER 

Sells the best $ 1.50 and $ 2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Kast State St. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DKAI.KK IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 

Beef , Ham mul Breakfast Mutton 

Stalls 4-3 iintl 44, Oil v Market. 


State Normal and Model Schools 

He — — — m 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


We have always on hand the best grades of 

^>LEHIGH COALS'ts 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coal. 25 eents per tot 
discount for cash. . . . 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


TAYLOR & YATES 


DEALERS IN 

Fish and Oysters, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N.J 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


* J. M. BURGNER >o 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


WAGNER & MEYER, 

- Butchers - 

Dealers in 15EEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB 

and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46 , City Market. 


j TH E MODEL SCHOOL 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 


Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for ail kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, Ac. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

hooks, Ac., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $200 
for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $08 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


For Artistic Photographs © © © © © 

tro to KRAUCH’S 
STUDIO 

15 IT,. State St. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

The finest cabinet In this city at $3 per dozen 


STATE & WARREN STS, 
TRENTON, N.J. 

Satisfaction G-uaranteed. 


If nine out of ten are customers of mine, 
why can t I have you ? Tldtl’s Pure 
Drugs for Prescriptions. 

M. TIDD, Pharmacist 

Store® 'P. 94 S. Broad Street and cor. 
oiores (Hamilton and Clinton Aves., 

Trenton, IN. J. 


C, RIBSAM & SONS. 

Nurserymen — - — — 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL HEALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, GOAL and WOOD, 

334 Petty St., Then ton, N. ,1. 

Telephone 52. 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO 

MARINE 
& STATIONARY 

ENGINES & BOILERS 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
HEAVY CASTINGS — ex 


and buy your clothing at the American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St. , cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, flO. and up to order 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER 


TRENTON, N. J 


139 North Broad St., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put, in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface, I sing thy praises. Paint, who 
saves! from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayesl to him n$y. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes. Arc., call 
on 


Some People — 

Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to B. F. Gunson, 

R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier. 

OPERA HOUSE STORES. 


T 0 LLS 


SC//00/. srrn./r.s. 

sro/rn.vc coons games. 

O f door Sports 

& Amusements. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery , T RENTON. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


ou Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city 
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l DEAF-MTJTRS, .A.T TRENTON, 


MAT HON 


The Famous 


New State School lor Deal-Mu te 


CONTINENTAL 

--^-^HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA 


Under New Management 


a mm 


Rates Reduced 


American Plan 


mir 




lOO Rooms, !$£.;><> per clay 


HEAT INCLUDED, ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 


EVERY ROOM 


w 


agT-' 


L. U. Maltby 

Proprietor 


Buckeye 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Loaded in daylight Price $$ 

Urif” St-Ti'l for free Booklet Set 

E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


rtpan-s 


— The modern stand- 
w ard Family Medi- 
w cine : Cures the 
“ common every-day 

— ills of humanity. 


Sclentifio American 
Agency 


Bond V. Thomas, . . . 

George A. Frf,y, . , 

J. Bingham Woodward, 
Silas R. Morse, . . 

S. St. John McCutciien, 

T. Frank Appleby, . 

Steven C. Larison, . . 

Stephen Pierson, . . . 

Francis Scott 

Joseph P. Cooper, . . . 

James M. Seymour, . . 
James L. IIays 


Millville. 
Camden. 
. Bordentown. 
Atlantic City. 
, . Plainfield 

Asbury Park, 
Hackettstown. 
Morristown. 


Paterson. 


Rutherford. 
. . Newark. 

Newark. 
Jersey City. 
Hoboken. 


Bkn.iamin A. Campbell, . Elizabeth. 


Montclair. 


Olttcem <>r The limir.L 

James L. Hays, President. 

Bond V. Thomas, Vice-President. 
Charles J. Baxter, Secretary. 

William S. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


CAVEAT*, 

trade marks 
Desicn patents 
^ COPYRIGHTS, etc 

JFor Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO.. 861 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge In the 

Jtotmaa 

Largest cirmlatlon of any scientific paper In the 
world. Splendidly Illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without It. Weekly, £3,00 a 
year; $1.50 sir months. Address, HUNK & C0„ 
Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City, 


Dry Goods, 
Cloaks, 
Millinery __ 


EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND RETIRING K00J1S 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . 

THE GRANT DRY GOODS CO., 
105-109 E. State st. 

“ Read our ads.” 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 

STEWARD, 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 


MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 

SUPERVISOR of boys, 

B. H. SHARP. 

ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR. 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 

ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM S. LALOR; M.D 

NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 

RECEIVER, 

MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 

Rowland B. Lloyd, A.B. 

Miss Virginia II. Bunting, 

YIns. Rosa Keeler, 

Miss Mary I). Tilson. 

Miss M. Oakley Bockee. 

Miss Helen C. Vail. 

Miss Agnes March. 

Miss h. Maude Dei.licker. 

Industrial Department. 

Mrs. Frances II. Porter, . Drawing 
George S. Pouter, Printing 

Louts R. Abbott, . . Wood-working 

Walter Whalen, . Slioemaking 
Miss Emma L. Bilbee, . . Sewing 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 

headquarters for 

Florida and 
Hot-house Produce 

A SPECIALTY. 

CHICKEN 

and GAME in season. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

'T'HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
1 Deaf-Mutes, established by act approv- 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions : The candidate 
must be a resident of (be State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty -one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must he accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or (lie chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These cer- 
tificates arc printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston .Jenkins, A.M., 

Trenton, N. J. Principa. 

0, 

TRENTON 

HARDWARE v CO. 

(Successors to Dunn Hard ware and Paint l 

Hardware. House-Furnishing Goods, Cu 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 

Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 and 14 City Market. ■ 13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 




